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the woollen industry more than half, the machinery trades
much the same, and even the coal industry over a quarter.
As we have seen, for a long time before 1914 the British
industrialists had met with growing competition; above all
from Germany, and in American markets from the United
States. But up to 1914 there appeared to be room for all, in
a rapidly developing world market sustained by loans from
the richer countries. British exports in 1913 were larger than
they had ever been. British capitalism was booming, even if
the workers were not getting their share. But after 1918
British exports never regained their old prosperity. This was
largely because, during the War, British industry had been too
busy making war supplies to keep up exports to other coun-
tries, which were therefore compelled to look elsewhere, or to
turn to and supply their own needs.
In particular there was a huge development of textile pro-
duction in India and the Far East, not only in modern
factories, but also, in India and China, by the revival of
domestic weaving. Japan leapt right to the front as a pro-
ducer, first of cheap textiles, and soon of all manner of manu-
factured goods for the world market. The Japanese capitalists,
strongly organized and protected by the State, used cheap
factory labour upon the most modern machines to defeat their
rivals. The trade in cheap cotton goods was largely lost by
Lancashire to the Far Eastern producers, never to be regained.
By 1930 Lancashire's exports of cotton piece-goods were only
about one-third of the exports of 1913.
Moreover, countries which had set out during the War
to build up industries of their own to replace imports from
Great Britain were not prepared after 1918 to go back to the
old conditions., The post-war world, even before the great
slump, was very much more protectionist than the world of
1913. There were tariffs everywhere, except in Great Britain
and Holland; and year by year tariffs rose higher, at any rate
in relation to current prices, despite all attempts to bring them
down by means of World Economic Conferences and the like.
Great Britain had to readjust its economic system to a smaller
proportion of exports; and persistent unemployment in the
exporting industries was one of the results. Throughout the